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AT TATTERSALL’S. 


Lonpon has but two mysteries, the Stock Exchange 
and Tattersall’s, and the latter is in many respects 
| a counterpart of the former. Standing, like it, 
| beyond the pale of the law, it is governed by a 
committee of its own nomination, possessing the 
‘|! double powers of a court of law and of a court of 
honour. Like the Stock Exchange, too, Tattersall’s 
has its Bulls and its Bears, its millionaires and its 
legs, its plungers and its defaulters. It has, more- 
| over, its days of business and its settling days; 
and it may be added that Tattersall’s, like the 
Stock Exchange, is, in its present form and on its 
present scale, an organised development of one cf 
the characteristic traits of the age, a trait which is 
as strongly marked in the City clerk who dabbles 
in stocks on a salary of three hundred pounds a 
year, as in the noble who throws away an income 
of three hundred thousand pounds a year by 
| making a book on a stable of yearlings. 
What, however, strikes the visitor fresh from 
| Capel Court is not the points of resemblance 
between the great institutions of the east and 
| west, so much as those of difference, as he strolls 
into Tattersall’s yard, and finds himself in what 
| looks like a section of the Crystal Palace, with 
| along line of horse-boxes, an auctioneer’s rostrum, 
| a drinking-fountain, a fox, and a bust of George 
| IV. This is the outer circle of the mystery of 
| iniquity; and on a business day you will, in the 
| height of the season, find it filled with a host of 
| people, representing pretty well every shade of 
| what is called sporting life: ministers of state, 
| sprigs of the aristocracy, limbs of the law, broken- 
_ down legs trying to ‘get on for half a soy.’ upon 
the strength of a stable secret, and broken-down 
| huntsmen, who, for the price of a glass of beer, will 
| tell you the secret history of every horse entered 
| for the Derby and the Oaks, and the winners into 
| the bargain, if you have faith, and will cross their 
| hands with a bit of gold. Here and there, too, if 
| you know anything of the world represented by 
| Bell's Life, you will find an ex-pugilist—now and 
then perhaps a man with a broken nose, who has 


won the champion’s belt—button-holing a duke 
or a marquis; for on the turf, as under it, as Lord 
George Bentinck wittily said, ‘all men are equal.’ 

If you possess the entrée, and can pass from 
this outer circle to the centre of the temple of 
horse-racing, you will find yourself in somewhat 
selecter company. TheSubscription Room at Tatter- 
sall’s is to the turf and the men of the turf what 
the Stock Exchange is to the City and City-men. 
It is closed to all except the initiated; and its 
‘price current’ governs all the betting transactions 
within the four seas. In contrast with the Stock 
Exchange it isa palace. All its appointments are 
distinguished by an air of luxury and refinement. 
Tesselated pavement, stained-glass windows, a line 
of stuffed leather seats running round the room, 
you find here, partly in the form of an exchange, 
partly in the form of a club smoking-room, every- 
thing that the luxury and good taste of the Jockey 
Club can suggest for the convenience and pleasure 
of its members. 

These, I need hardly say, are the élite of the 
turf—the flower of the motley host you found in 
the yard criticising the form of a two-year-old 
who had ruined her owner by losing the Derby 
and one hundred thousand pounds with it—peers 
of parliament, members of the House of Commons, 
City bankers whose scrawl on the back of a bill is 
good for a quarter of a million in Threadneedle 
Street ; barristers whom you may find on the 
woolsack to-morrow, or in the ermine and horse- 
hair of a lord chief-baron ; guardsmen and jour- 
nalists ; chamberlains of the royal household, and 
officers of the lord mayor's court. Here, till 
yesterday, you might see a boy from Eton, the heir 
to a great name and a fine estate, backing his 
opinion to the tune of fifty thousand pounds, with 
money borrowed at six hundred per cent. Here 
you may still find a Lincolnshire squire, whose 
wits are probably worth to him twenty thousand 
pounds a year, if he chooses to exercise them. 

Admiral Rous and Sir Joseph Hawley are state 
pillars in this aristocratic republic. Their word 
upon a point of honour or upon a rule of the ring 
carries with it all the force of law to thousands, 
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who know them only as the great twin brethren 
of the turf. Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston 
were in their day as popular at Tattersall’s as in 
the House of Commons; and it was by mixing 
with English racing-men that Napoleon is said to 
have acquired that thorough command over the 
play of his features which has given him the title, 
even with diplomatists, of the Sphinx. You can 
read nothing in the face of a thorough-bred man 
of the turf except perfect self-possession, shrewd 
intellect, and a will of iron; and you may pick 
those out in the Subscription Room at a glance 
from the crowd who are purchasing their experience 
at the expense of their ancestral oaks, and perhaps 
of something worse. Here is one of these neophytes 
of the ring—a companion of princes, the son of 
a minister of cabinet rank, with the blood of the 
eastern emperors in his veins. He is booking a 
bet of 100 to 1 to a youth with the down still on 
his cheeks, the son of one of the most illustrious 
of the Crimean heroes. In the centre of a group 
of bookmakers and aristocratic legs stands a young 
man, still, I believe, on the sunny side of thirty, 
who tells you with the utmost nonchalance that he 
has just sold an estate to a City-man for three 
hundred thousand pounds, to square up his book 
and to fight the ring. He is the representative of 
a long line of mailed barons who fought under the 
walls of Jerusalem, at Cressy, and at Agincourt— 
statesmen and warriors who in their time adminis- 
tered government and war with more than the 
capacity of Richelieu ; and he is flattering himself 
with the presumptuous hope that in these piping 
days of peace it is his destiny to add one more 
exploit to the achievements of his race by breaking 
the ring. 

That is one of the illusions of youth on the 
turf. There are, I believe, two or three gray- 
bearded members of the Jockey Club who, if put 
to the rack, would tell us that they began their 
first book thirty years ago with that impression 
themselves. It was the hope, till the last, of Lord 
George Bentinck ; and even after his fair lands 
had passed out of his hands, the Marquis of 
Hastings still talked of accomplishing what the 
Napoleon of the turf had failed in. Short, how- 
ever, of attempting to break the ring, no man 
who really knows how to make a book, need be 
altogether ruined on the turf. You may meet 
men by the dozen at Tattersall’s who, if they 
chose to tell you their secrets, would tell you 
that their wits are worth ten thousand or twenty 
thousand pounds a year to them. Reduced to a 
system, nothing is safer than ‘business on the 
turf” Lord George Bentinck for years kept up 
his magnificent stud by his book ; and Mr Harry 
Hill, his chief ring-commissioner, could, I fancy, 
tell us some piquant stories, if he were to turn to 
his note-books, It is said that in a single year 
(1845, I believe) Lord George netted nearly fifty 
thousand pounds upon a couple of horses alone ; 
and it oozed out in the Qui T’am action at Guildford 
that another of his horses, Gaper, ran at the Derby 
to win a hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
more, In the case of the Marquis of Hastings, 
these coups of Lord George Bentinck were reversed ; 
and if it were possible to strike a balance, I suspect 
it would be found that Lord Hastings lost more 
than Lord George, with all his victories, ever 
won. It is, however, by the ruin of men like the 
Marquis of Hastings that the ring is kept up; for 


without them the bookmakers must soon go to 
the dogs. Left to themselves, they would eat each 
other up, like crabs, in a couple of years; and 
there would be nothing left of the ring but half-a. 
dozen leviathan bookmakers, a crowd of paupers 
with their note-books and metallic pencils, and the 
traditions of Tattersall’s. At present, the peers 
and the legs, the porcelain and the clay, million- 
aires and Yorkshire stable-boys, are all mixed y 
together ; and as long as there are*peers to be 
fleeced and estates to be cut up to ribbons, Tatter. 
sall’s will remain what it is at present—one of the 
most flourishing institutions in London. 
Originally, Tattersall’s was a mere stable-yard 
and horse repository, distinguished from the 
general run of establishments of this kind only by 
the larger attendance of sportsmen. The Subscrip- 
tion Room is, comparatively, the creation of yester- 
day ; and there must be scores of men yet on the 
turf—men who have been ruined by their specula- 
tions on two-year-olds, and men who, beginning as 
stable-boys, now keep their banking-accounts with 
a standing balance of ten thousand pounds—who, 
when they first consulted ‘Old Tattersall’ about 
joining the Room or making a book, were bluntly 
told to keep their money in their pockets ; for it is 
an odd illustration of the caprice of circumstances, 
that the founder of the yard—the man under 
whose management the Corner attained its highest 
prestige, and. became the exchange of turf-men— 
had what many of his friends thought an insane 
horror of a betting-book, and did all that a man 
in his position could do to check it, by friendly 
hints and suggestions to youths fresh from 
college, and fired with the idea of making their 
sporting début in the world. Ten years have now 
elapsed since Old Tattersall, after a reign of fifty 
years, handed over his hammer to younger, if not 
more vigorous hands; and in those ten years the 
science of betting has grown and developed more 
than it had probably done in the previous half- 
century. What Old Tattersall would have said 
if called upon, as his descendants have been, to 
knock down a two-year-old with L.2500 of forfeits 
on his head, I cannot say ; but that fact sufficiently 
illustrates the daring and adventurous spirit of 
speculation that marks the turf-men who now 
meet under the shadow of his rostrum to gamble 


away with ‘dice on four legs.’ Tattersall’s yard has | 


grown with the growth of horse-racing; and it 
now forms the central institution of the turf, is the 
focus of half the gambling that is carried on within 
the four seas, gives the cue to every bookmaker, 
regulates by its quotations the odds on every race- 
course, and through the system of agency that has 
sprung up within the past few years, is open to 
every clerk, or draper’s assistant, or stable-bo 

who wishes to stake half-a-sovereign. Throug 

the action of these men—men who make betting 
on races the profession of their lives—a million 
of money is often staked, in sums ranging from 
ten shillings to ten pounds, on a single race; 
and on the eve say, of the Derby, or the Oaks, 
or the St Leger, Tattersall’s presents a scene of 
remarkable animation. ‘6 to 1 or 650 to 100 against 
Dispatch; ‘8 to 1 against Fortwnatus or Pearl 
Diver, ‘ 100 to 7 against Guy of Warwick,’ ‘ 1000 to 
30 against Huntsman’s Daughter, you hear offered 
on all sides of you; and in this way, in the course 
of a couple of hours in the afternoon, one hundred 
thousand pounds have been known to be invested 
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on five or six horses. This, in fact, is now a 
regular branch of commission business ; and the 
account of what was done at Tattersall’s yesterday 
appears in all the newspapers as regularly as the 
City Article and the Court Circular. 

To an outsider, all this looks wild hap-hazard 
work, and in most cases it is so. Nine-tenths of 
the people who send their cheques, and post-office 
orders, and bank-notes to Mr Wright and Mr 
Sydney Smith, know nothing more about horses 
or jockeys than they pick up from Bells Life or 
the Field. They simply invest their money ‘at a 
venture, acting either upon the suggestions of 
their own fancy, or upon the advice of Argus or 
Hotspur. Sir Joseph Hawley’s horses are always 

eat favourites with them. The Marquis of 

astings’ were at one time. To-morrow, they 
will pin their faith to the colours of a Norfolk 
squire. These selections are the result of pure 
caprice ; but it is remarkable how, even when 
acting in this way, the public acts together. Yet, 
after all, this is not wilder work, perhaps, in the 
long run than the staking money on favourites ; 
for I believe—and experience warrants the belief 
—that in five years, any man with a cool head 
and a long purse might make enough to buy the 
fee-simple of Hyde Park by betting a thousand to 
one against all the favourites that are started for 
the Derby, the Oaks, and the St Leger. 

The success of Pretender in this year’s Derby 
will intensify the public folly, but experience 

roves that any horse may win, and that, in the 
ong-run, even when favourites are run to win, the 
chances are vastly against them. To say that a 
man is making a book upon two-year-olds is, at 
Tattersall’s, to say that a man is in a fair way to 
finish his career in the Court of Chancery or 
Basinghall Street. It is the ne plus ultra of 
gambling on the turf ; and I need hardly go out of 
my way to illustrate its consequences, since the 
fact must be sufficiently obvious to every man who 
knows anything at all of horse-flesh, of the risks of 
training, of the vices of grooms, and of the foibles 
of jockeys, 
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CHAPTER XV.—IN THE BOUDOIR, 


In the boudoir at Redcombe Manor—with which 
pleasant chamber there was a door of communi- 
cation both with Mrs Blackburn’s room and that of 
her grand-daughter—there are seated, this autumn 
morning, two fair girls. One of them is its mistress, 
Ellen Blackburn ; the other is she who should have 
been its mistress, and for whom it was originally 
decked and furnished, Lucy Waller. They are 
both very soberly attired, and the latter is in slight 
mourning. Their tongues do not go so fast as those 
of two young people of their sex usually do. Each 
has apparently her own thoughts to occupy her, 
as well as her needle and thread. Just now there 
was total silence; but presently, as they happen to 
look up from their work at the same moment, with 
a little sigh, their eyes meet, and Ellen perceives 
that those of her companion have tears in them. 
‘Dearest Lucy,’ says she, ‘this is very naughty 
of you. Did you not promise me not to fret 2’ 
‘Yes, dear, I did. 1 strive to bear up all I can; 


to this stupid filigree-work of mine, which papa 


Ido indeed. But—— Ah, you don’t know!’ She 
put up both her hands, and cleared from her forehead 
wearily the masses of blue-black hair that hung 
over her gipsy face. It was curious that Lucy, who 
had been nurtured so tenderly, was of so hardy a 
type; while Ellen, whose bringing up had’ been 
such as we have known it, was as fragile as a lily. 
‘I wish I could do that sort of plain work, Ellen, 
that you are so quick about,’ observed the former. 
‘When one knows one is doing some good, and 
being of some use, the mind, I suppose, may take 
some interest in the business of the fingers ; but as 


tells me is so much more ladylike—I might fold 
my hands and do nothing, so far as shutting out 
sad thoughts is concerned.’ 

‘And yet your papa is quite right, my dear,’ 
returned Ellen, smiling. ‘It is certainly very 
vulgar to employ one’s self with flannels ne calico, 
Only, as for me, I can’t do anything else. I have 
no more idea of how to arrange those beautiful 
beads of yours than the butler. I had not the 
advantage of being brought up a lady, you know.’ 

‘You were born one, my dear, and therefore did 
not need it. I wish J had been born a poor girl, 
and then—and then—but no, I would rather it 
was as it is, sad as it is: “’Tis better to have loved 
and lost, than never to have loved at all.”’ 

‘I think it must be so,’ said Ellen simply. 
‘Even if I was never to see John again (which 
Heaven forbid), I should always thank God for 
having permitted me to know and love him.’ 

‘ And, thinking so, it would seem to you wrong 
and wicked, would it not, even to dream of another 
lover?’ 

‘ Another lover, Lucy? How can you talk so? 
The very idea is quite shocking. Have I not 
solemnly promised to be his wife—or, at all events, 
no other man’s ?” 

‘But if he were dead, my dear?’ 

‘That would be just the same. At least,’ said 
Ellen, interrupting herself hastily, ‘it seems so to 
me now, because he’s alive. I don’t like even to 
imagine such a dreadful thing as John’s death. 
But still it is quite possible, surely, and by no 
means wrong, for a young girl whose first love has 
been snatched from her, on the threshold of life, to 
come in time to regard marriage with another man 
without disfavour. No one is bound to be the 
bride of the dead’ 

‘Do you really think that, Ellen ?’ 

‘Yes, Ido. 1 do not suppose she can ever give 
the second the same sort of love she had to offer to 
the first ; but she can make him a good wife, and 
perhaps even herself a happy one.’ ; 

Lucy looked around the little room with a sad 
gaze ; then turned to the window, and watched in ~ 
silence the soft autumn rain falling upon the 
croquet-ground without. Her feelings for so 
young a girl were not very delicately strung. Her 
nature, like her form, was somewhat robust ; she 
was a good horsewoman, and had been more fond 
of following the hounds than even her dead lover 
was ; she had more than once ‘let off’ a gun ; it had 
even been remarked in the county at the time of 
her engagement, that she would make a better 
sportsman than her husband. But_now, as she sat 
in the very room that her dear Dick had taken 
such pains to render attractive to her, and looked 
out upon the grounds where they had so often 
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walked together, and on the fields where they had 
ridden, the recollection of the days that were no 
more became too strong for her, and her tears fell 
fast as the raindrops without. 

Presently, she turned round softly, and perceived 
that her companion was weeping also. It was not 
willingly that Lucy had suffered herself to be made 
friends with by Ellen Blackburn. Her own father’s 
urgent request that she should not hold herself 
aloof from the new tenants of Redcombe Hall, 
would not have sufficed to bring about an intimacy, 
had it not been for Ellen herself. She had been 
so importunate, and yet so delicate in her affec- 
tionate sympathy, that, little by little, she had won 
poor forlorn Lucy’s honest heart ; so completely 
so, that the latter and her father were now guests 
in the very house of which a year ago she had been 


the expectant mistress; nor was there another | 
heart, notwithstanding that this friendship was of | 

. . | 
so late growth, in which she reposed more con- 


fidence, or felt more certain of meeting with tender 
reciprocity, than Ellen’s. At times, indeed, the 
thought that these new Blackburns, aided by their 
ally Death, had ousted her lover from his home, 
would tinge with bitterness her feeling towards the 
innocent girl; and, at times, the reflection, that 
Death had shewn himself again this woman’s friend, 
by sparing John while he gt 

yassing twinge of jealousy. But, on the whole, 
| oa did Ellen justice in her heart, and loved her, 
and, now that she saw her weeping with her, for 
friendship’s sake and pity’s, her soul was drawn 
towards her by grateful love. 

She rose from her seat, and went up and kissed 
her tenderly. ‘Sister Ellen,’ said she, ‘your un- 
selfish sorrow reminds me, by contrast, of my own 
selfishness. I had forgotten, until this moment, 
that I had some good news for you.’ 

‘What! about John?’ exclaimed Ellen brightly. 
*T am sure it must be about John !’ 

‘Yes, darling, it is; and may it never be your 
lot to be placed, as I am, out of the reach of such 
good news. I must tell you first that I found it in 
this letter of papa’s this morning, which he gave 
me to read for quite another reason. Ever since— 
ever since last year, papa thought it would be 
“ good for me,” as he called it, to employ my mind, 
so I have filled the _ of secretary to him, which 
my poor mother held, and know almost as much 
of his affairs as he does himself.’ 

‘How pleasant it must be to have a father’s con- 
fidence,’ said Ellen. 

‘That —— dear, returned Lucy sighing. 
*It is not pleasant when almost every post brings 
tidings of disappointment and disaster. But there, 
that is between us two—I was wrong to say as 
much, even to you.’ 

‘But is not your papa rich? I understood he 
had very extensive commercial transactions. It is 
surely only a matter of how much gain! And what 
does it signify, if one has but enough to live on?’ 

*To live on and pay one’s debts, my dear. That 
is also important.’ 

*O dear, dear; I never dreamed of that!’ ex- 
claimed Ellen earnestly. ‘Cannot grandpapa help 
you? He has plenty of money now, and | know 
he has a great respect for Mr Waller.’ 


‘He has at present,’ observed Lucy cynically.” 


‘But since I have been a woman of business, my 


dear, I have learned what wins the respect of one | 


man for another, and what loses it. No, my darling, 


took Richard, gave her a | 


you cannot help us, thank you ; although, if you 
were to breathe a word of this, you might injure us 
very much, There—I am growing selfish again. 
See, here is the good news I| spoke of. It is only 
those half-dozen lines that will have any interest 
for you; the rest is all estimates and calculations 
about the Mosedale Reservoir. Papa is the chairman 
of the Company, and they say that the great basin 
is insecure. In that case, it would cost a vast sum 
to repair it. The matter seemed very important, 
though this letter from the chief-engineer has made 
papa more at ease.—There is the place where he 
mentions Mr Denton. Lucy pointed with her 
finger to these words: ‘I do not attach the least 
importance to the “crack wide enough to admit a 
enknife,” and from which no water issues, | 
1ave no doubt it arises from the inner part of the 
embankment, between the puddle-wall and the 
water, subsiding a little, owing to the water pene- 
trating it, and thereby making the top of the 
embankment incline inwards! It is certainly not 
worth your while to fetch me out of Wales to look 
at it; but to ease your mind, I will send a substi- 
tute, who will understand the matter as well as 
myself. I adjure you, like the man in the Scrip- 
| ture somewhere, not to despise him on account of 
| his youth, which is a fault that is sure to mend, 
and really Mr John Denton seems to have no 
other fault. He is the cleverest—and what is of 
much more consequence—the most diligent young 
fellow with whom I am acquainted, and will make 
a mark in the world much bigger than the crack 
in your Mosedale Reservoir. I have known him 
but a few months—we are employed on the same 
line here—but I am proud to call him my friend’ 

*O Lucy, how kind you are to let me see this. 
Mayn’t I cut it out?’ 

‘No; certainly not, answered Lucy laughing. 
‘The idea of such a thing! Why, that letter has 
to be shewn to the Board of Directors at the next 
meeting, and “filed,” and all sorts of things. It 
will be so much the better for Mr John Denton, 
for papa says there’s nothing like pushing one’s 
name about everywhere. Mr Flywheel is a first- 
rate man in his profession, and his praise will be a 
fine advertisement.’ 

‘ And what a nice man he must be!’ mused Ellen. 
‘And what a good judge of character ! 
John has no other fault but youth. 


Lucy gravely, ‘ when a cruel grandfather compels 
us to dwell asunder. Why, even in ten years’ 
time, you will be quite a couple of chickens still, 
you two !’ 


a terrible thing.’ 


so long. 
grandfather’s consent to let you see him when he 
| is with us, for he will certainly stay at our house 
when we return home,’ 

‘ At your house, Lucy? Oh, how good of you!’ 

‘Not at all, my dear. According to what Mr 
Flywheel says—and I must add, that we have had 
a pretty good account of the young gentleman from 
another quarter’ (here she nodded roguishly at her 
blushing friend)—‘the obligation will be on our 
side. And besides, the chief-engineer (or his 
substitute) must, of course, be his chairmans 
| guest ; that’s a mere matter of business.’ 


He says | 


‘And even that is not so much amiss,’ observed 


‘Ten years, Lucy! How coolly you talk of such | 


‘It is not a lifetime, darling, said the other | 
sadly ; ‘though I hope you will not have to wait | 
But, at all events, we must get your | 
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‘ Alas! to think. that he will be so near, and yet 
that I shall not see him,’ sighed Ellen. ‘ My 
grandfather is very kind to me, as you have seen ; 
but in this matter his heart is not to be touched. 
It was not so once ; but money has made him hard, 

‘There are many things that have the same 
effect upon men’s hearts, Ellen, as the petrifying 
spring at Curlew Hall has upon whatever is put 
under it. There is money, as you say, for one 
thing ; and there is the want of money. And it 
is not only grandfathers who are thus afflicted, but 
fathers also.’ 

‘But surely your kind genial papa would never 
behave to you so cruelly? He seems to have no 
will of his own, but only yours.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Lucy in her turn, ‘ you are a dear 
little simpleton! Let us talk of something else. 
—Have you found out what is the matter with 
dear Mrs Blackburn? She seems more sad and 
absent than ever. I spoke to her twice this 
morning, and she never answered me. Do you 
think she can be well?’ 

‘Yes ; she is well enough in health, I believe. 
She tells me, too, that nothing has happened to 
distress her ; but it is evident there is something 
wrong. Even your papa, who is such a favourite 
of hers, cannot now win a smile from her, 

‘Yes, said Lucy bitterly ; ‘papa always finds 
out the subject which is most pleasing to every- 
body, and converses about it as if it were his 
own favourite topic. He talks to you about clever 
folks who, from a humble position, have raised 
themselves to eminence by their scientific talents ; 
he talks to your grandfather about ancestry and 
the great advantage of blood (which, I have heard 
him privately remark, has no value except to 
make blood-puddings) ; and he talks to Mrs Black- 
burn about her “ Willy.”’ 

Ellen had it on the tip of her tongue to reprove 
Lucy for this cynical talk concerning her father, 
and to remark what a desirable and unselfish 
possession this gift of interesting one’s self in 
other people’s views must be, and how popular Mr 
Waller justly was in consequence ; but that last 
remark of her companion’s put all these ideas to 
flight. The subject of ‘Willy’ had never been 
broached between the girls before. It was distaste- 
ful to Ellen on its own account ; and besides, her 
grandfather had strictly enjoined upon her not to 
speak of it, unless when silence might be even 
worse policy than speech. This unexpected stirring 
of the skeleton in the cupboard sent a cold chill 
through her, for she felt at once that her com- 
panion had a meaning in it. Lucy was far too 
clever & girl not to know that the topic of ‘ Willy’ 
was an unwelcome one, and too much of a gentle- 
sare to give gratuitous embarrassment, and far 
ess pain. 

Ellen did not speak, trusting that her silence 
might be a sufficient shield ; but this was not to 
be. The first shaft had not been shot at a venture, 
and the second came home direct. 

‘Who is this Willy, my darling ?’ 

‘Willy?’ Why, he is my uncle William; my 
grandfather’s eldest son.’ 

‘I know that much, of course; and I know 
besides that he is his mother’s pet. But why does 
she never speak of him, as other mothers do of 
their favourite sons; and why does his father 
never mention him at all?—I do not ask this 
from mere impertinent curiosity, Ellen ; I lope 


you know me better than to suppose that. But 
yet, if there is any valid reason why you should 
be silent—any family secret, for instance, which 
you ought to keep, consider my question as un- 
asked. One has no right to demand a confidence, 
and least of all if it compromises others’ 

‘ Nay, indeed,’ answered Nelly hastily ; ‘ there is 
nobody to compromise in the matter. I never 
speak of Uncle William, because—because my 
grandfather has forbidden me to do so. They are 
unfortunately not on good terms,’ 

‘And on which side lies the fault ?’ 

‘ Well, on both sides, for I think my grandfather 
should be more forgiving. Uncle William com- 
mitted a great error. He acted very, very ill, 
no doubt ; but he has been punished for it.’ 

‘It seems so odd, mused Lucy, ‘that your 
grandfather should have been at Redcombe a 
whole year, and yet that nobody should have seen 
his eldest son. You have no idea how people talk 
about it.’ 

‘Indeed, said Ellen. ‘ Well, they will see him 
soon, for he is coming home next month. He has 
been absent from home these five years.’ 

‘ Abroad 2” 

‘Yes ; out of England’ 

‘ What is he like, Ellen? I mean, to look at. 

‘Well, some people think him handsome. I 
confess I do not. He is of middle age, tall, and 
powerfully built. His features are not bad, but 
their expression is a little harsh. He is somewhat 
wilful, I fear; but there are many allowances to 
be made for him? 

‘Ah, I see,’ said Lucy gloomily. ‘I daresay, in 
his youth, he was a good deal spoiled by his 
mother,’ 

‘Perhaps so, dear ; although, of course, I cannot 
speak to that, he being so much older.—The weather 
seems brightening, Lucy ; what say you to a walk 
across the moor ?” 

Ellen spoke not only with distinctness, but with 
a certain incisiveness as well, as though she would 
have got quit of the subject. Yet once more her 
companion returned to the attack. 

‘1 cannot say you have painted your uncle very 
pleasingly ; but ugliness, like beauty, is happily 
often but skin-deep. Doubtless, this “ Willy,” upon 
whom his mother dotes so, has a kind and tender 
heart.’ 

‘He has at least an impressionable one,’ observed 
Ellen evasively, ‘ since he fell in love, and married 
young.’ 

‘Married!’ exclaimed Lucy, laying down her 
bead-work upon her knees. ‘ You astonish me! 
How long, then, has he been a widower ?’ 

‘He is not a widower at all, my dear ; his wife 
is alive.’ 

Lucy Waller drew a long breath. ‘I am tired 
of this telling of beads,’ said she. ‘You were 
proposing a walk; let us take one, by all means, 
while the fine weather lasts, even if we cannot get 
so far as the moor. How pleasant is the sunshine 
after rain !’ 

Ellen had never seen her friend in such good 
spirits ; and coming with such suddenness as they 
did upon depression deeper than usual, she could 
not help noting how applicable Lucy’s last remark 
was to herself as well as the weather. The cloud 
that had settled on the young girl’s life, fur once 
was lifted high, and how pleasant was her smile 


after those tears! 
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CHAPTER XVI.—AT THE RESERVOIR. 


Redmoor is the vast plateau of heathery waste, 
underneath whose southern promontory nestle 
Redcombe Village and Manor. A health-giving 
and glorious spot at all times—for even in winter 
the fir-woods (thanks to old Walter Stanhope 
of Curlew Hall) on north and east enable one to 
stand and admire the wide a in comparative 
shelter—but in summer-time the moor is rare and 
beautiful indeed. The soft, strong air that is 
almost always abroad upon it, is then laden with 
the scent of. the fir, and sweeps over a prairie of 
urple and (where the gorse grows) of gold. The 
lm, along which we accompanied Anthony 
Blackburn on his return to his old home, divides 
this gorgeous table-land in twain ; but now that the 
coaches are off the road, and all the world is drawn 
to and from Mosedale by the steam-horse, it has 
become but a local track, and there are but few 
passengers. When the two girls had reached the 
top of the winding hill that led up from the village, 
and could command the whole expanse of the moor, 
there was not a moving speck upon this road to 
be seen. In the extreme distance rose the circular 
embankment, that ought by rights, in order to have 
harmonised with the general tone of the landscape, 
to have been a Roman encampment, but which we 
have seen to attract old Anthony’s notice as an 
erection of quite a modern date. On the east lay 
the vast plantation in the centre of which stood 
Curlew Hall; but from their present stand-point 
the house could not be seen, nor, save for the faint 
smoke-wreath that hung over distant Mosedale, 
was there a sign of human habitation anywhere. 

‘ Now that we are on the moor,’ said Lucy, ‘and 
the clouds seem to have cleared off for the day, 
why should we not get as far as the reservoir? 
He will not be there yet a while, my dear ; but still 
it will be an immense treat to you, I know, to visit 
the spot which will presently be gladdened by his 
presence.’ 

‘Of course I should like to get there, answered 
Ellen simply; ‘ but I am afraid it will tire you to 
walk so far.’ 

‘Tire me!’ echoed the other. ‘I like that notion. 
Do I look as if I were likely to be tired by any walk 
that you could take, miss? Why, you are a lily,a 
mere fragile, delicate lily; and I—I’m a tiger 
lily.’ Lucy laughed aloud as she said this. She 
was still in the same excellent spirits with which 
she started, and the fine fresh breath of the moor 
perhaps had added its sprightly influence. ‘See! 
now we have caught the turret above the Hall, and 
there’s the flag flying! Why, Mr Stanhope must 
be at home.’ 

‘I think not,’ returned Ellen, ‘ or else my grand- 
father would have heard of it. He is much attached 
to Mr Stanhope.’ 

‘So I have heard,’ said Lucy, looking askance at 
her friend, whose unconscious gaze was intently 
fixed upon the slowly rising mound. ‘Mr Stan- 
hope too, on his part, it is said, is fond of riding 
over to Redcombe. It is seldom one sees so much 
friendship between men of such different ages.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ answered Ellen absently. ‘How 
far do you suppose it is from here ?’ 

*To the lodge-gate, not a mile and a quarter; 
but to the house at least two miles. I don’t think, 
however, we ought to call without a male escort.’ 


‘Call, my dear! call where? I am speaking of 
the reservoir.’ 

‘You may have been thinking of it, my dear. 
but we were talking of Mr Stanhope and Curlew 
Hall. It is very ungrateful of you to take so little 
interest in so handsome and agreeable a youn 
gentleman, especially when he has so exerted 
himself to please you.’ 

‘He is certainly both good-looking and polite, 
returned Ellen gravely. ‘His nature, too, seems 
to me to have been an excellent one; but it has 
been sadly warped. How could it be otherwise, 
since his only calling has been the turf’ 

‘And what do you know, O most sober and 
severe of women, about the turf?’ asked Lucy in 
some astonishment, 

Ellen blushed scarlet, as she had reason to do, 
Lucy saw the blush, but mistook the reason. ‘ Ah, 
that is dangerous,’ said she slily, ‘to own that a 
young man has a fine nature, which has been 
warped ; for the admission involves both respect 
and pity. Now, if I were to tell Mr Denton, what 
mischief I might make! I hope he is not of a 
jealous disposition ?’ 

‘No; at least not very,’ added Ellen, for she 
thought of that day on Slogan—only a few months 
back, and yet, as it seemed, so long ago—when John 
had expressed something like jealousy of this very 
man. ‘But, indeed, I have never given him the 
slightest cause.’ 

‘That matters nothing, my dear; and besides, I 
am not quite so sure of you,’ said Lucy archly,— 
‘What cavalier is this who comes riding through 
yonder gate at headlong speed? Who is it but Mr 
Herbert Stanhope, of whom our grandfather is so 
enamoured! Why, you Machiavellian creature, 
you must have known he would be here to-day, 
and invited me hither on purpose.’ 

‘Indeed, I did not; I knew nothing about it/ 
answered Ellen, with ludicrous earnestness. ‘I 
hope he will not see us.’ 

‘That is very likely to happen, my dear, upon 
Redmoor ; and particularly if you turn your face 
from him in that way. The ostriches do something 
of the same sort, and with the same result. Look! 
he has turned out of the high-road, and is already 
making for us! Alas for poor Mr John Denton!’ 

It was a gallant figure—both man and horse— 
that came galloping gaily towards them over the 
purple moor ; the rider’s hat was doffed as he drew 
near, and he sprang from his saddle before he 
reached them, and led his steed by the rein. 

‘I am fortunate indeed,’ said he, ‘ for if my pro- 
posed visit to Redcombe Manor had been at a 
more fashionable hour, I should have missed you 
both, it seems. I did not know that young ladies 
ever ventured out before luncheon.’ 

‘Your experience of them must have been 
limited ; or else, and which is more probably the 
case, your acquaintance must be among very great 
ladies indeed,’ said Lucy laughing. She and 
Stanhope never met without some sharp passage 
of arms; but she gave the young man cordial 
greeting, nevertheless, and covered with her own 
easy manner the embarrassment of her companion, 
which would otherwise have been evident enough. 
‘And to what are we dull Derbyshire folks 10- 
debted for Mr Herbert Stanhope’s unexpected 
return among us?’ inquired Lucy, after due in- 
quiries and salutations. 
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Stanhope bowing, ‘I do not think that question 
need be answered. I came up, however, upon 
pbusiness—matters concerning “my Curlew Hall 
estate,” as Moffat delights to call it, as though I 
had a dozen others, and this particular one was 
not mortgaged to as many people. I arrived from 
the south coast only last night.’ 

‘By the south coast, Mr Stanhope means Good- 
wood race-course, Ellen,’ observed Lucy in expla- 
nation. 

‘Miss Waller is always right,’ said he, with a 
smile which caused him some effort to wring from 
his lips. ‘Except Mr Moffat, she knows more 
about every one in the county and their affairs 
than anybody. I sometimes think that she must 
lend money on mortgage herself, 

‘I should be a great deal more popular than I 
am if that were the case,’ returned she keenly. 
‘Gentlemen would then be riding full gallop 
Mosedale way instead of towards Redcombe,’ 

This was a hard hit—what is technically called 
‘a facer’—but Mr Stanhope’s good-humour appeared 
to be imperturbable. ‘Now, that is really very 
unfair,’ said he: ‘it is quite true that I was about 
to pay my respects at the Manor; but I was well 
aware that my old friends, the Wallers, were at 
present the guests of my new ones, the Blackburns, 
and I hoped to receive a welcome from both,’ 

‘Lucy seems to me to be most unnecessarily 
severe upon you, Mr Stanhope, this morning,’ said 
Ellen kindly. ‘Iam sure that Mr Waller, as well 
as my own folks, will be delighted to see you’ 

‘Now, I call that rather severe,’ observed Lucy 
sententiously. ‘It is almost a hint that the gentle- 
man is de trop with us,’ 

‘Iam sure I never meant it to be so,’ said Ellen 
earnestly. ‘How can you be so rude, Lucy /—We 
are going to the reservoir, Mr Stanhope, and if 
you can spare time, I am sure we shall be glad of 
your escort.’ 

‘You are most kind to say so, Miss Blackburn, 
and I only wish the reservoir was more distant, 

‘He wishes the reservoir farther!’ cried Lucy ; 
‘and perhaps us too, But there, I forgot—Ellen 
does not understand slang. Her mind is so correct. 
She is not a sporting character, like you and me, 
Mr Stanhope ; she interests herself in practical 
science—engineering. That is why we are going 
to the reservoir. ‘They say there is a crack in it 
large enough to admit a penknife: only think !’ 

‘Iam sometimes inclined to believe that there 
is a crack in Miss Waller's brain of about the same 
size,’ said Ellen, stung into sarcasm by her friend’s 
merciless banter ; and all three laughed aloud. 

Lucy Waller and Herbert Stanhope had been 
friends from childhood; but even when in the 
nursery, their tastes being too similar perhaps for 
mutual agreement, they had sparred and quar- 
relled with one another. His jesting remark 
respecting her knowledge of her neighbours’ affairs 
was well founded, at all events as respected his 
own. She was well aware that Herbert Stanhope 
was very hard-up, and she suspected that he was 
meditating an pe Boe with her friend for the sake 
of the fortune which everybody knew she would 
one day inherit. These mercenary views were 
become just now, for a certain reason, particularly 
repugnant to Lucy, and hence the unaccustomed 
severity of a tongue which to men (with one single 
exception) had been always sarcastic. 

Redmoor Reservoir, although it might not add 


to the picturesqueness of the spot where it was 
placed, was a fine work in its way. It was so large 
that it had almost the appearance of a hike, a 
though by nature it had no such resemblance. It 
was formed by throwing an embankment across 
the gorge, through which a moorland stream, 
ambitiously entitled the river Curlew, found its 
way into the deep Mosedale Valley. From the 
dam-head to the embankment, this sheet of water 
extended for more than a mile, and it was nearly 
half a mile across, It was deeper also (in some 
places eighty, and in others ninety feet) than most 
natural lakes. The embankment, which formed so 
striking an dbject upon the moor, and which could 
be seen for thirty miles from the valley, was a 
hundred feet in height, and five times as long and 
as thick. A mighty weir carried off the overflow, 
and so, in a somewhat contemptuous manner, the 
poor little Curlew was given back its own again, 
and hurried on complainingly down its own well- 
worn channel. Before this wrong had been done to 
it, it was scarcely possible to imagine a more 
charming spectacle, and even now it had great 
attractions. The gorge, indeed, down which it used 
to leap so gloriously was done for—dammed ; the 
reservoir enveloped it wholly with its winding- 
sheet. But hills rose on both sides to some eleva- 
tion, and from them rivulets carried their tribute 
waves to the larger stream, through rocky and 
even wooded channels. To look from the em- 
bankment across this great artificial water, and on 
to Redmoor in its autumn hues, was a fair sight ; 
but to gaze in the opposite direction, towards 
Mosedale, was to behold an extent of: landscape 
such as few mountains of thrice the elevation have 
to shew : the great and fertile valley, with its green 
pasture-lands and yellow cornfields, and the vast 
and growing city in its midst, to which they —_ 
ministered, albeit it ungratefully did its best, wit 
smoke and cinders, to mar their loveliness ; though, 
on the other hand, at night, when these were 
clothed in darkness, it was Mosedale which in its 
turn shone and flickered with its hundreds of never- 
dying fires. Then, though you could not mark the 
lines of rail that spread on all sides from the 
hungry town, like threads about a spider's web, 
you could see distinctly the plump white puffs 
above the engines, and the long laden trains that 
laboured out and in. Beyond the town the valley 
widened out, and tufts of wood that were fair 
copses, and swelling mounds which were great hills, 
diversified its surface; and here and there the 
gilded vane of a church steeple caught the sunlight, 
and here and there the sail of a river-boat. Indeed, 
it was the river which formed the chief and love- 
liest feature of the view ; for, standing as it were 
by its very cradle, one could watch it, if not quite 
to its grave the sea, through childhood up to full- 
grown age: at first a narrow thread, but always 
deep, because confined within precipitous banks, 
with scarcely room between them and the flood for 
mills, or even cottages ; and then a broad bright 
stream, that meekly bore the freights men put 
upon it; and then a thread again, that lost itself 
amidst the misty hills. a 

‘What pretty farm is that upon the little island 
yonder?’ inquired Ellen, to whom the scene was 
new. 

‘Curlew Farm, Miss Blackburn, at your service,’ 
answered Stanhope ; then, as if in answer to a 
curving smile on Lucy’s lips, he added: ‘to 
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| picnic at whenever you please. So much at least 
can promise, its mortgagees notwithstanding ; 
although it is they, and not I, who would suffer in 
case this crack you speak of should widen and the 
reservoir burst. 

‘What a grand sight it would be, exclaimed 
Lucy, ‘if the thing were to happen !’ 

‘You would not think so if you were at home at 
the time, said Stanhope: ‘ Mosedale itself would 
not go scot-free, if this water-devil here was once 
to break loose. While as for the farm yonder, and 
the mill, and that cottage of yours, Miss Black- 
burn ’—— 

‘That cottage of mine ?’ interrupted Ellen. 

‘Well, your grandfather's cottage, then: his 
brother Richard the fisherman built it, and a very 
charming little place it is. It is hidden from us 
because of the bend in the stream ; but that would 
| not save it, if this small Niagara were to thunder 

down any fine fishing morning. They say there 
| are nine hundred millions of gallons in this lake 

here.’ 

‘ How many pints is that, Mr Stanhope?’ inquired 
| Lucy. ‘You seem wonderfully well up in the 
subject ; and we are rather interested in the matter 
ourselves; are we not, Ellen?’ 

‘I am certainly interested,’ returned Ellen quietly, 
and with a shade of discontent in her tone, ‘ in the 
possible fate of grandpapa’s cottage, as well as in 
| that of Mr Stanhope’s farm. But 1 hope there may 
be no real danger. I am sure I see nothing of the 
crack they speak of,’ 

‘No, nor I, said Stanhope. ‘It is very likely 
only a dodge to get money out of the Company for 
a survey—a mere trick of some engineer. Those 
scientific gentry are not above a job.’ 

‘Oh, but, indeed,’ observed Ellen hastily, ‘that 
is not the case at all in the present instance, for, 
as Lucy knows’ She hesitated, blushed, and 
- , While Lucy’s laughter rang out merrily. 

*I] know nothing at all about it, cried she. 
| *Don’t appeal to me. All I have to remark is, 
| that it is now noon, and if the liability of scientific 

people to jobbery is to be discussed here, we shall 
; not get home by one o’clock ; and there’s a beauti- 

ful grouse-pie for luncheon, for Mrs Blackburn 
told me so herself.’ 
| As the three turned homewards, Ellen made the 
' remark, that though they had seen so vast a 
prospect, it was singular that no human being had 
enlivened it. 

‘The reason is,’ replied Stanhope, ‘that about 
the dwelling-places on the Curlew there is absolutely 
no space for a man to shew himself, out of his own 
house; while, where the stream grows wider, it 
is too distant to distinguish human objects; and 
as for the moor here, with the exception of you 
two adventurous young ladies, I have never seen 
anything human upon it. 

‘Then there is a monster in human form, if at 
least it is not a man,’ observed Lucy, pointing to 
some stationary object on the road; ‘and, if I am 
not mistaken, we shall presently see the caravan 
out of which he has escaped, 

And indeed, while she was yet speaking, a one- 
horse conveyance emerged from the fir-woods, 
behind which lay the steep winding hill, up which 
most persons preferred to walk by a short way that 
offered itself to foot-passengers, and to wait for 

_ their vehicle at the summit. 
| ~ ‘It must be some one about to visit the Manor, 


remarked Stanhope, making a telescope of his 
fingers. 

‘Or else the reservoir, said Lucy, with a comical 
look at her friend.—‘ Has he a scientific appearance 
Mr Stanhope ?’ ; 

‘I don’t know as to that, returned he ; ‘ but if 
I have the same long sight that I used to have, I 
make him out to be a very queer customer, If 
he is going to the Manor, I hope it is not to wait 
at lunch, for he has a most appetite-appeasing 
countenance ; but as for partaking of it, that is out 
of the question: I will bet ten to one he is no 
gentleman.’ 

‘That is a dangerous prediction, remarked Lucy. 
‘Only suppose if he turns out to be a friend of Mr 
Blackburn’s or of my papa’s, after all! My papa 
knows some very queer people, I do assure you.’ 

‘Perhaps he is a friend of yours, Miss Lucy, for | 
he is certainly coming this way, as if to speak to 
us ;’ and indeed, after a short conversation with 
the driver of his fly, the stranger left his vehicle 
in the road, and began to make his way across the 
moor, with the evident mtention of intercepting | 
them. 

Mr Stanhope and the young ladies all watched 
the coming stranger with some uneasiness, for 
which each had reasons of their own. The young 
squire dreaded lest this man should be the emissary 
of some Turf creditor, who, like Sir Arthur, might 
be desirous of making private terms with him, to 
which, however favourable, he would be unable to 
accede, Lucy Waller was not without apprehen- 
sions of a similar kind with respect to her embar- 
rassed father ; and Ellen Blackburn was filled with 
a vague terror, that was only too soon to take a 
tangible shape. She knew at the first glance that 
it was not John Denton; and before the new- 
comer had arrived within speaking distance, she 
recognised him not without a shudder. 

‘It is either a Ranter from Mosedale, who wishes 
to convert us,’ whispered Stanhope, as the burly 
form, in its ill-fitting suit of black clothes, and 
crowned with high-craped hat, drew nigh, ‘or a 
begging-letter impostor with a petition,’ 

‘Hush!’ said Ellen, in low and somewhat fright- 
ened tones ; ‘it is my uncle William’ 


TRAMWAYS FOR THE SUBURBS. 


SHALL we encourage tramways in the suburban 
roads stretching out on every side of our overgrown 
metropolis? And if not, why not? There certainly 
seems no cogent reason why this kind of accom- 
modation should not be afforded. Things are not so 
beautifully managed just at present as to render the 
public indifferent to further improvement. Cabby 
was very aggravating a few months ago; and is 
often aggravating. He talks about forcing the 
authorities to do this and that for him, under 
penalty of wreaking awful vengeance on the travel- 
ling public by refusing to carry them and their 
luggage to and from railway stations; and it is 
not pleasant to be threatened in that way. It 
may be that the duties and taxes imposed upon 
him and his horse and his four-wheeler, or his 
Hansom, have been too high ; indeed, our financial 
ministers seem to admit as much, by some of their 
recent revenue manipulations. But then oats are 
somewhat cheaper ; and if tramways would act as 
a partial check on cabby, so much the better for 
tramways. 
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Then, again, our omnibus system is sadly in 
arrear of other towns and cities. Look at Man- 
chester and Liverpool, at Birmingham and Leeds, 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow ; the omnibuses there 
are longer, broader, higher, better cushioned and 
seated, better lighted and ventilated, more easily 
entered and ascended, better driven and conducted, 
than ours here in London. The racing and the nurs- 
ing, whenever a competing *bus-owner springs up, 
are other bad features in the system. Paris, among 
other continental cities, eclipses us altogether in 
omnibuses ; not only in the quality of the vehicles, 
but in the lowness of the fares, which would put 
ours to shame. When an Anglo-French company 
bought up six or seven hundred of the London 
*buses, and established a gigantic monopoly, there 
was at anyrate this hope—that we should have 
Paris improvements to compensate us for the dis- 
advantages of monopoly ; but such has not been 
the case: we have the monopoly, but not the im- 
provement. One of our public censors, more irate 
than the rest, declares that the omnibuses of London 
are ‘dirty, frouzy, ramshackle packing-cases on 
wheels, which would disgrace the capital of a 
third-rate power. There is nothing to recommend 
them. They are neither swift nor orderly, nor 
well appointed nor clean. Passengers at alighting 
are observed to have quite a chevaux de frise of 
dirty yellow straw attached to trousers or dress. 
Some of them have no doors; so that the rain 
and snow and biting winds pelt in among the 
assengers as.freely as if they were unsheltered, 

e inside seats are curiosities of hardness, the 
frouzy plush being apparently stretched over 
macadam of great knobby power; windows have 
stuck until they have become fixtures; while the 
knife-board is reached by bits of iron which bark 
our shins, 

Nor do our suburban railways—at least on the 
south of the Thames—tend to restore the equa- 
nimity of the Cockney. It is not agreeable to be 
charged so many ninepences instead of so many 
sixpences, for the daily journeys’ between one’s 
suburban home in Surrey and one’s warehouse 
in Wood Street or Mincing Lane; and it is not 
rendered any more pleasant by the fact, that those 
companies which are least likely to be affected by 
competition are precisely those which shew the 
greatest tendency to raise our fares. 

People tell us there is a chance now of obtaining 
tramways on some of our roads ; and the question 
is, whether such tramways would be a wholesome 
check upon saucy cabbies, grasping ’bus-owners, 
and monopolising railway companies. Our past 
failure in this matter ought not to discourage us. 
Mr Train laid down a tramway, a few years ago, 
from Westminster Bridge to Kensington; the 
adventure broke down ; but it is now known that 
the shape and arrangement of the rails were not 
what they should have been. Moreover, certain 
eccentricities in the promoter of the scheme tended 
to bring it into ridicule ; and we all know how 
powerful a weapon ridicule may become in dis- 
couraging an adventure. We must look to foreign 
countries, and to English cities and towns beyond 
the limits of the metropolis, to see the real working 
of the tramway system when fair-play is given to 
it by the proprietors, by the road-engineer, and by 
the public. 

At Copenhagen, there is a Tramway Company, 


who take up this matter as a source of profit, just 


as our railway companies would do. The tram- 
ways are in much favour with the public, and are 
said to have improved the value of | saan 
in the streets through which they run. There are 
ten miles of them in length already in operation, 
and five miles more to be constructed. One of 
the lines passes over a bridge no more than ten 
feet wide. When the rails were first laid down, 
some inconvenience was caused by the skidding of 
the wheels ; but now a grooved rail is used, which 
obviates this evil. In 1865, when there were 
about three miles of this tramway open, there were 
a million and a half of passengers carried; in 
1866, on rather less than double that length, the 
number was about two millions and a half; by the 
year 1868 the number had increased to nearly three 
millions on seven miles; and now the traffic is 
at the rate of four millions. These are very high 
numbers for a city containing only one-seventeenth 
part as many inhabitants as our big burly London. 
The tramway carriages employed hold about forty 
passengers each. The police have powers to regu- 
late the tratlic as between tramway vehicles and 
general vehicles, to obviate confusion and collision. 
The company have a concession for forty years, 
aud divide eleven per cent. on their capital. There 
is a clause in the concession to the effect that, if 
the tram-carriages cease to run for three months, 
the company must remove the rails and repave the 
roads. 

At Geneva there are about four miles of tram- 
way, of course in some of the principal streets only 
—or rather, the principal suburbs. The carriages 
are large, and are so well liked by the Genevans 
that the former road omnibuses have been with- 
drawn. 

We might go on to notice what has been done 
in the tramway line at Vienna, at Brussels, and 
at Hamburg—where the trams also go over a very 
narrow bridge; but it will be more useful to 
bestow a little attention on America, which is 
essentially the land of tramways. In New York 
there is one street which has as many as seven 
parallel lines. They are so much liked, that cabs 
are almost disused in the streets through which 
the tramways are laid. At Providence, in Rhode 
Island, there are about fifteen miles of street thus 
provided, which (among a population of sixty-five 
thousand) carried three millions and a half of pas- 
sengers in the year 1868. The company have a 
concession for forty years, and realise a dividend of 
seven per cent. on their capital; they have the 
exclusive right of using the rails, with some special 
reservation in the case of the corporation. At 
Halifax, where the inhabitants at first shewed some 
dislike to the system, tramways are now very popu- 
lar. Their length is twenty miles ; and one of the 
lines goes through a street only twenty-six feet wide, 
with a tratlic very much like that of our Thames 
Street ; there is a double line of tram, and very 
little difficulty has arisen out of the combination of 
road and tramway traflic in the same street. The 
company easily mae their own portion of the road 
in repair. Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Havana, Mexico, Santiago—all have adopted the 
system, with the unquestioned sanction of the 
public. At Valparaiso there are six miles of tram, 
some of it double. The line runs along the whole 
length of the city and port, through streets having 
an average width of about thirty-one feet. The 
line is very tortuous, and some of the curves very 
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sha The company keep in good repair a portion 
of road on both sides of their line. 

Now for our own country. Birkenhead is quite 
satisfied with its tramways. Mr Train started them ; 
but Mr Wiswell, in 1863, greatly —- the 
line by the use of a new kind of rail. The system 
is four or five miles in length; and the inhabitants 
generally agree in opinion that there is neither 
danger nor difficulty in ordinary vehicles cross- 
ing the rails. Birkenhead’s opposite neighbour, 
Liverpool, is adopting the system, with an im- 
proved form and arrangement of rail. Some of 
the Pottery towns are following the same example. 
Whoever has gone from the Portsmouth Railway 
Station to South Sea pier, to take the steam-boat 
to the Isle of Wight, will admit the ease and com- 
fort of the tramway arrangement now adopted, 
compared with the road system which preceded it. 
At Swansea, we can personally vouch for the 
capital tramway ride round the margin of the 
beautiful bay, from the busy town to Oystermouth 
and the Mumbles; the vehicles are large, roomy, 
light, cheerful, well ventilated, and roll along with 
a remarkable freedom from shaking and rattle. 
On the pier at Southend—that pier which stretches 
out into such infinite space, and is honoured by a 
visit from two steamers every summer day, the 
tramway does useful work. When a steamer is 
known to be approaching, Dobbin, with a train 
of open vehicles attached, trots along a tram- 
way on the wooden pier; and this thing at least 
is certain—that when the carriages contain 
(which they sometimes do) as many passengers 
and as much luggage as would fill three of our 
London omnibuses, Dobbin goes along without any 
manifestation of over-fatigue or mental disquietude : 
he knows the work he has to do, and does it well 
ee quietly. The same is the case on the pier at 

yde. 

The question, then, fairly arises, whether we 
may not judiciously make another attempt to 
establish tramways on some of the roads branching 
out of the metropolis? Would the good results 
counterbalance any slight inconveniences, and 
would it pay as a commercial speculation? As to 
the particular plans recently brought under public 
notice, we have no special concern with them here, 
since we are only treating of general considerations ; 
we may, however, just mention some of them, 
to shew the direction which matters are taking. 
One scheme comprises four groups, all connected 
at certain points, and all accommodating the Surrey 
side of the water: namely, from Westminster 
Bridge, through Lambeth, to Battersea Road ; from 
Southwark Bridge to Newington Butts and the 
Borough High Street ; from this last-named line 
to Kensington and Camberwell; and links to 
connect the Westminster with the Southwark 
bridge groups. Other schemes take Waterloo 
Bridge into account, and propose to accommodate 
Pimlico and Vauxhall on the one side, Peckham 
and Greenwich on the other. Then, north of the 
Thames there are lines projected from Upper 
Holloway to Finsbury Square, Whitechapel High 
Street to Stratford-le-Bow, &c. Any one of the 
several plans may be taken as a type of all in 
constructive features. It seems to be generally 
understood that Train’s system failed in — 
through the faulty planning of the rails. ey 
were five inches cal a half broad, and projected 
an inch and’a quarter above the peneeell loved of 


the road. This projection was the cause of many 
accidents. The rails now proposed to be used will 
be level with the road, and will be imbedded in 
the granite of the paving; while the groove (to 
take the flange of the tramway carriage) will be go 
narrow that the wheels of the smallest road vehicle 
cannot be caught in it. The rail, besides this 
groove, will have a corrugated edge; and outside 
it there will be a granite curb eighteen inches wide, 
The foundation of the rails would be on sleepers 
imbedded in concrete. The gauge will be the 
same as that of our national system of railways— 
four feet eight and a half inches. The rails will 
be secured to the sleepers by the aid of tie-rods, 
The weight of the rail will be forty pounds per 
yard. It is proposed either to place granite curbs 
on both sides of the tramway, or to macadamise 
the whole road, at the choice of the parish authori- 
ties ; and we ourselves see no reason to doubt that 
the suburban roads might in this way be kept in 
better general repair than they are now. It is 
worth Canter in mind that, since the abolition 
of the tollbars around London, the omnibus 
companies wear out the roads without paying in 
tolls to repair them; the householders defray 
these repairs by means of parish rates ; and there 
is fair ground for supposing that, if the tramway 
system were adopted, the expense of repairing 
those particular roads would in part be borne by 
the tramway companies. 

Then, as to the carriages, we are told to 
expect omnibuses, sixteen feet long in the body, 
by six feet eight inches broad over all. At 
each end there will be a platform for driver and 
conductor ; and a break at each end will supply 
the means of stopping the carriage within its own 
length—a thing never achieved by our ordinary 
road omnibuses. Inside, there will be a space of 
two feet between the knees of the vis-a-vis passen- 
gers—a vast improvement on the present stuffy, 
crowded arrangement. Each carriage will 
constructed to accommodate twenty outside pas- 
sengers, who will be able to ascend to their seats 
with a degree of ease which we may well desiderate. 
The speed, including stoppages, is to be about six 
miles an hour—certainly not a reckless one in these 
go-ahead days. The companies are willing to submit 
to a parliamentary maximum of fares—in this, as in 
other matters, deviating from the present omnibus 
system; while, at certain times in the morning and 
evening, for the accommodation of working-men, 
the fares will be lowered to a halfpenny per mile. 

When, mechanically, there are so many advan- 
tages clearly obtainable, it will be hard if obstacles 
of other kinds should prevent us from having 
a much needed addition to our means of metro- 
— locomotion. ‘The mechanical advantages 

ave been very well put forth in one of the 
daily journals. ‘A tramway carriage stands in 
much the same relation to ordinary omnibuses as 
that in which a railway train stands to a mail- 
coach of the olden time. It rolls smoothly along 
a rail, instead of jolting over the stones. It makes 
a journey along the streets quiet, restful, and plea- 
sant, instead of being noisy, tiring, and disagreeable. 
It is easier for the horses to draw, easier for the 
driver to stop, easier for the passengers to get im 
and out, and easy to read or talk in. Its gliding 
movement makes the streets quieter, saves horse- 
flesh and wear and tear of roads, makes lower fares 
not only possible but remunerative, and reduces 
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the wear and tear of daily journeys to their} was a fond, helpless, clinging confidence in her 
minimum. A wide, spacious, and well-cushioned | attitude that told the same tale: ‘My sun, m 
carriage, With an easy step by which to enter at | strength, my life, how should I live without thee. 
either end, and a light but convenient staircase by| But the moment came when all this bliss was to 
which to reach the top, with ample headway inside, | end, and for ever, if she had but known it. Un- 
and room to walk between the rows of passengers, | happy child! it was perhaps her very own silly 
with break-power which can stop it within its own | hand ; silly, because it forgot all else in his clasp, 
length—the tramway omnibus is all that an old-| that wrote the first letter of the fatal ‘Finis,’ 
stage omnibus is not.’ When she was cloaked, when Dr Irving had gone 
to see about the fly, Fitzpatrick staid with her, 
and told her he should see her home. ‘ We can 


JINNY’S THREE BALLS. drop the old doctor,’ he said, gazing into her face 
with a very kind smile, and pressing her hand to 
a, ae his side. ‘And then J’ll see my guest home. 
CHAPTER II.—JINNY’S SECOND BALL. That'll be quite the right thing to do, eh, Jinny ? 
‘Th Te Won’t it, little one ?’ 
ave no one but you! 


She nodded vehemently ; he felt her droop and 
Jmny’s dressing for the ball was a feverish affair | lean against him with a movement of trusting love 
indeed, and when she took a final survey of herself | he could not misinterpret. 
in the glass, a burst of tears was the result. ‘I| ‘Are you tired, idee ? he asked, with a vague 
look so—so ugly,’ she sobbed ; ‘he’ll be ashamed | impulse of caressing gratitude. ‘Not tired of me, 
of me.’ And then she scandalised her clumsy | you wicked little child ?’ 

attendant by adding in a low piteous tone: ‘If| ‘Oh, how could I be!’ she sighed; and then Dr 
I’d only prayed to be pretty all this time, I might | Irving came to announce the fly, and acquiesce 
have been made so by now.’ sleepily in Fitzpatrick’s little arrangement ; and 

However, she had to choke down her tears (it | they three got in, and were driven off. 

was well, for she had not the rare art of crying} ‘Good-night, my dear; sleep well,’ said Jinny’s 
becomingly), for the fly, which Dr Irving paid, was | chaperon, with a curious doubt and tremble in his 
at the door. She had no loving, last inspections | voice, and a curious suspicious glance at her com- 
to go through ; her aunt had been in bed an hour, | panion.—‘ Take care of her, sir; she’s alone’ Then 


to and their one maid had ‘no opinion of Miss Jinny.’ | he got out, and pattered up the re to his dreary 
od Besides—awful thought!—she might keep him little cottage, without ever a look back at the clear 
t waiting. So she ran down-stairs, jumped into the | stars just waning in the early morning grayness, 

and fly, with breathless fervent thanks to Dr Irving, ™ sh dead-and-gone memories were wakening 
oply and was on her road to paradise. in his dull breast. 

own The moment of alighting, of finding her arm| Fitzpatrick was quiet enough during the rest of 
nary instantly in his, of being led into a whirling world | the drive, though he did not draw back from the 
e of of lights and music, and all wonder and beauty ;| girlish figure that leaned against his shoulder ; 
sen. of flying with him down a long vista made by | though he took the thin hand that was so wofully 
uly shining dresses and uniforms, seemed to Jinny | ready to be taken, he refrained from putting his 
te ever after (such a brief earthly ‘ever’ as hers was!) | arm round her, or speaking more words of love. 
pas- like an incredibly glorious dream. She could not | Slumbering honour was stirring a little; Jinny 
seats speak, nor clearly see what went on around her ;} was so utterly and awfully in his power, he was for 
rate. could only breathe out the weight of her happiness | the time more afraid of her than of the most self- 
t six in long sobbing sighs, till the first dance was over. | possessed prude in the world. 

hese Then she looked up at him with such mingled| But this was not to last ; when the fly had set 
bmit rapture and devotion that he was moved and half-| them down, and rattled away, Fitzpatrick still 
asin frightened, and exclaimed : ‘By Jove! you absurd | lingered, and stood close to her. The sky was 
sibus little thing, what is it? What are you making | growing from deep blue to warm pearly gray ; the 
, and those big eyes of yours bigger, if possible, about ?’ | stars fading tranquilly out; a soft air stirred the 
men ‘It is all so delightful!’ she answered, clinging | shrubs in the little garden, and blew a long tress 
ry closer to his arm. 1 think that night Fitzpatrick | that had lost its curl against his cheek, and sighed 
lvan- found it delightful too; for Jinny, dressed all in | a tender little song in Jinny’s ear. The sky, and 
racles white, with a tall ‘mother-of-pearl’ comb in her| the wind, and the flowers were very sweet: in 
aving brown hair, and the unfailing black velvet round | that July night, society, society’s restrictions and 
retro- her throat, looked her best pe she had not | obligations seemed worlds off. He forgot for a 
tages thought so), and was stimulated to unwonted powers | moment that he had given his heart elsewhere ; he 
r the of repartee by a certain playful tenderness which | forgot that Jinny Lake was ugly, and simple, and 
is in peeped out in her ‘friend’s’ manner, by certain | poor; could only spoil his worldly career, and 
eS 88 small attentions too, that seemed to her guileless| never satisfy the fastidious cravings of eye and 
mail- mind very serious and sweet signs. At first,| mind. He only realised, looking down on that 
along age she danced with too hearty enjoyment to | innocent face, shining with a soft glory of pena 
makes e graceful; but the passion of happiness, for | love, that he was all her life to her; had mould 
ples- which her stagnant existence had ill prepared her, | her every thought and deed since their first 
eable. acted like physical fatigue. She soon sank into a} meeting, that here was a worshipper who, disowned 
yr the state of silent and exalted bliss, too great for words | and rejected, no after power and success could ever 

t in or gestures of ge only her poor little face | give back to him. ‘ 
liding beamed, a great still radiance lit her round eyes,} ‘O Jinny,’ he began painfully, and stopped, 
horse- till they seemed gazing at paradise ; and whether} Then she found words at last—words piteous 
» fares she sat at Fitzpatrick’s side, or danced with him, or | through trust, not through doubt. 


duces looked up in his face as he bent over her, there| ‘Oh, I do, do love you! You won't leave me, 
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will you? I have no one but you. Indeed, 
indeed, I could not live !’ 

Her head had fallen on his shoulder ; her large 
eyes were lifted, wet with tears ; in the faint star- 
light he saw the half-smile of fervent happiness on 
her lips, and bent and kissed them—kissed that 
smile away from them. 

‘And I love you too, my own, dearest, little 
Jinny,’ he murmured. 

She lay quiet on his breast till he saw fit to 
release her, which he did presently with a troubled : 
‘I must not keep you in the night-air, my child. 
Give me another kiss for “ Good-night.”’ 

She was very obedient ; she trusted him so: her 
lips were put up like a child’s ; she never asked 
wheter he would come on the morrow, nor when, 
nor wanted promises and asseverations, as some 
women do. 

‘Good-night, my darling,’ he said, turning away. 

‘Good-night, good-bye, said Jinny, crying hap- 
pily. Then she gathered a late rosebud, and gave 
it him; and he taking it—her first gift of love— 
with tender and gallant thanks, left her. 

She leaned her bare arms on the top of the little 
gate, and looked at him, picking his way daintily 
across the stony road: once he turned, and took 
off his hat, and she kissed her hand many times, 
fondly. She staid there a long while, staring in 
vague, passionate thankfulness at the blushing 
sky, rehearsing over and over again in her own 


back ; for would he not be with her always and 
for ever now, since he had said he loved her, and 
his love could not forsake or lie, whatever they 
said in story-books! 

How she would obey and please him in all 
things ! how hard she would try not to be awkward 
and foolish any more, to move and speak gracefully, 
as he said girls should move and speak, to learn 

- the music and sketch the scenes which Fitzpatrick 
had admired. She would go out that very day, 


birch trees behind it, and then begin to practise a 


over the distant wood, from the low twitter of the 
little birds in the nearer trees, and shut herself up 
in her ugly little room. 

But she should take her fairy gift of joy with 
her there, close to her heart, never, never to leave 


could matter now? ‘Nothing, nothing matters!’ 
she whispered to herself, fondling her own hand 
because he had held it in his, as she laid her head 
(such a dizzy throbbing head!) on the pillow; ‘I 
can never be unhappy again !’ 

Morning came ; Jinny gave her aunt an account 
of the ball, in which Fitzpatrick figured prominently 
enough, but she did not repeat his words. She 
had a vague notion he would want to see that lady 
himself ; and if not, why, there was plenty of time 
to tell the sweet secret that was, as yet, her very, 
very own—no sharer in it. 

So she drew, and practised, put on her prettiest 
dress, and then began to think it time for Fitz- 

yatrick to come. She was not a bit exacting ; but 
e had said he loved her, and she judged his love 
by hers. 


mind his words, his kisses, his kind looks—wishing | 
the morning sunshine would come and bring him | 


it more, except with life, and what outer dreariness | 


| 
| 


garden path, heedless of sun and dust, to look out 
at the gate, from morning to sunset. She strained 
her eyes till it was black night, and came back 
into the room with sad reluctance, but without the 
faintest touch of fear or distrust. 

He did not come the next day, nor the 
next to that. But why drag out such a story? 
He did not come at all. Weeks—months passed, 


Through all the glaring summer, passers-by never | 
missed the slight unformed figure crouched in the | 


window-seat behind the faded green rep curtain, 
or standing at the little gate with its blistered 


paint, one thin hand shading the round soft eyes | 
that stared yearningly down the dull road, and | 


blinked back the sad tears that would rise some. 
times, or pressed against two simple lips ever in 
a piteous quiver of expectation. People learned 
to notice her—notice the two muslin frocks she 
wore—blue and lilac ‘week and week about) 


' growing more limp and faded each time ; the 


heavy hair she soon ceased to dress with care and 
pleasure ; the plain face that was plain again now, 
and had a startled feverish wildness in the great 
wistful eyes. She did not care if it was fine or 
dull, whether the sun scorched or the rain chilled 
her: if the maid brought her a cloak, she would 
huddle it round her abstractedly, or perhaps let it 
fall. It did not much matter—nothing mattered 
now, she repeated with dull iteration, not until he 
came. 

I cannot tell her feelings ; I can only say she 
loved him better than ever, if she believed in him 
so utterly no more. She might have thought him 
ill or dead ; only one of the tradesmen, who some- 
times went to the town where his regiment was 


quartered, had seen him at intervals, apparently | 
| quite well and cheerful. She thought he must 


have some good reason for keeping away, as he did 
it; perhaps he wanted to see if she really loved 
him. 

She was patient ; and waited because she could 


| do nothing else—she knew none of his friends, and 
later, and try and copy a barn, with a group of | she dared not try to find out indirectly about him. 


Still less, at first, did she dare to write to him; 


new valse. Well, it seemed very hard to leave | she had heard him condemn so severely a lady who 
the spot his recent presence had made lovely, to| had taken some such step; but as his maxims 
turn away from the magical morning glow breaking | of propriety faded, as the yearning to see him 


widened and deepened in the woman’s heart, her 
fears forsook her. Four months after the July 
dawn that saw their parting she wrote him a letter, 
which, abrupt and it dictated as it was, had the 
— of a hundred impassioned appeals in its 

elpless pleadings. Twenty times it was written 
out in Jinny’s best hand, and torn up ; completed, 
it was after all a brief and simple epistle : 


My pearest Captain Firzpatrick—Please will 
you tell me if I have done anything to vex you, 
for I am so very unhappy because you do not come. 
I know the young ladies you know do not write to 
geutlemen ; but I have only you, and cannot es 
writing ; and I will never do it again. Inde 
indeed, I do love you so very much, and am till I 
die your own JINNY. 


Why did he not come? Poor Jinny! The 
question that perplexed her so was easily answered. 

The morning after the ball, the evening glamour 
over, he took himself to task. He had gone too 
far with a child he never meant to marry—a good, 
affectionate, ugly little girl, whom it was absurd to 
suppose could ever be his wife. He was truly 


She sat in the window waiting, or ran down the 
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ry 


yery sorry to part from her, to lose her foolish 
flatteries and lavish sympathy; but for her sake, 
even more than his own, things must go no further. 
It would not do to have farewell scenes, for he 
knew he was soft-hearted, and could not bear to see 
a woman cry. There were no presents to be sent 
back ; one poor little rosebud he did indeed, with 
a sigh, fling into the grate ; but the music he had 
given her, poor little soul! she was welcome to 
keep—even to play it to some cad of a fellow whom 
she would end by marrying. He became a little 


coset on this text, thinking of little Jinny’s 


oving ways ; but was soon consoled by an invita- 
tion to stay at a specially ‘jolly’ house in the 
neighbourhood, where there were lots of horses 


_ and pretty girls. That was Fitzpatrick’s epitaph 


for his last amusement. 

Jinny’s letter, coming when he was on leave, 
first gave him a fit of the blues, and then made him 

uite angry it should have had such a power—so 
il spelled, written, and expressed an epistle. 

e tore it up, angry with himself and her, 
stamped about the room, and made a wholesome 
resolution to be careful of country-town innocence 
for the future. 

After this ebullition, his spirits returned, and he 
soon became, to use his own phrase, ‘as jolly as 
ever. 

‘By Jove, cunning dodge that letter!’ he laughed 
tohimself. ‘But it’s no go, my little friend; we 
are not quite so green as you fancy. If I ever 
console myself about the old trouble, it won't be 
with you—Ah ! what a girl that other was; such 
a lot of style, and go, and pluck !’ 

Alas! if Jinny could have seen the reception of 
her first poor little heart-utterance, her love-letter 


| written when love, on one side at least, had long 


been over ! 


CHAPTER III.—JINNY’S THIRD BALL. 
*You did not know what you were doing, did you?’ 


One day Dick Jones ran over to the town to 
visit some friends who were staying there. Return- 
ing from his call, as he walked down the High 
Street, a timid voice arrested him. He turned 
round, and saw, sad in the gleamy winter sunshine, 
a wan young face with great yearning eyes in 

iteous search of his, a white, pinched mouth, and 

k hair pushed carelessly back under a shabby 
brown hat. 

‘By Jove! Fitzpatrick’s Miss Jinny,’ he cried, 
shaking her cold hand heartily. ‘But, I say, 
‘ou’ve been ill, haven’t you? Oh, poor girl, you 

k awfully seedy !’ 

‘I am not ill,’ said the soft voice, trying hard to 
be steady. ‘ At least, I shall be well when—when 
he comes back—Captain Fitzpatrick, you know. 
Is he well? Where is he?’ 

‘Oh, Fitzpatrick’s all right,’ the good-natured 
officer answered soberly. ‘He’s on leave, but 
coming back for our ball, you know,’ 

‘Your ball,’ said Jinny hesitating, and with the 
sag of one of her old painful blushes rising to 
er cheek. ‘I wanted—-wanted to ask—it—lI 


thought perhapp—— O Mr Jones!’ She broke 

down, and put her hand over her eyes, sobbing. 
‘Go on, go on,’ said Jones, distressed and 

sympathetic. ‘Hang it, I’ll do anything’ 

did so want a card for your ball,” she mur- 

mured, looking up tearfully. ‘I have a sovereign— 


‘ 


I could pay—oh, I wouldn’t ask if I wasn’t— 
wasn’t—wretched !’ And she cried again. 

Mr Jones did not hesitate a moment. ‘Pay? 
Bosh!’ he exclaimed. ‘You shall have tickets, 
certainly—you and that old fellow, the doctor. 
You should, if I had to sell my—my—grandmother. 
Only look here ; don’t you ery like that, you make 
one feel so horridly queer. Now, I say, that’s 
worse !” 

For Jinny had seized both his hands, and was 
trying to kiss them, a ceremony no one had assur- 
edly ever performed towards this excellent officer 
before. He released himself, and departed, prom- 
ising to send the tickets; and he was faithful, 
though he could mot stay for the ball himself: he 
wished he could—‘ For [’m sure the poor little 
soul wants looking after, he thought. ‘O Fitz, 
you're a sad fellow ; you’ve done a cruel job here, 
I’m afraid !’ 

Which ‘ Fitz,’ all unconscious of what was hang- 
ing over him, had become very cheerful, and much 
on the alert. She, ‘ that other girl,’ was coming to 
the ball, and, perhaps, who knows—as he had been 
so constant. Such a pretty girl—no end of style 
and pluck. Old Dr Irving had been away a long 


time, and only came back because he received an 


imploring note from Jinny, begging his escort for 
the ball—came indeed, but just in‘time to call for 
her, and take her there. So he knew nothing of 
the town gossip—-of how Jinny Lake had lost her 
lover, and wore the willow openly, and how that 
lover was consoling himself. 

This ball was no brilliant dream, but a tissue of 
dreary, cruel realities: this ball had no firm arm 
for her to lean on, no winning eyes, no fervent lips, 
to look and smile on hers, no bold gay voice to 
whisper patronising praise or kind instructions in 
her charmed ear, no envious feminine glances nor 
amused masculine ones, to follow her. Not that she 
had cared about those latter, save as confirmation 
of the happy truth, that seemed truth then, at least. 
She went down the room on her oid friend’s 
uncertain arm, trying to smile and talk to him, 
but looking wildly round, and starting at every 
passing voice or step. She had read something 
about a gambler’s last throw, and she thought to 
herself this was hers. If she won it, oh, what 
might not be !—if she lost it, well, everything 
would be over. She must go away somewhere into 
the dark, and die: he might be sorry then, just a 
little, and believe she loved him—him only. 

Her last throw—miserable little gambler! she 
was preparing for it, as, with flaming cheeks, the 
eager liquid glitter in her round eyes, restless 
gestures, and wild little laughs and exclamations, 
she stood by Dr Irving’s side. A fossil plesio- 
saurus and a living butterfly could scarcely have 

resented a greater contrast ; the life in him nearly 

urned out, the life in the other leaping, throbbing, 
racing, in a passion of fear and love, at a fever heat. 

Alas! she did not look her best—she had not 
thought of trying to look her best—her dress was 
dowdy and unbecoming, her rapid movements and 
flushed anxious face did not become her either. 

‘Where’s your young officer?’ asked Dr Irving 
presently. ‘ Before, he was here to meet you.’ 

‘Oh, he is coming, coming,’ said Jinny, faithful 
in her faith. ‘ He is so kind. 

Nevertheless, she waited long and vainly. But, 
towards the middle of the evening, a slight quick 
figure, the profile of a big moustache and a glossy 
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cropped head, caught her eye. Her heart came up 
in i throat, and strangled the cry that rose there ; 
the floor dipped, and the ceiling came down, she 
thought. But she made a violent unconscious 
effort, and, recovering herself, stared with fixed 
entreaty at her false lover. Poor Jinny! she 
frightened his weaker nature by the very intensity 
of feeling that might have moved a stronger, as she 
stood with her neck a little stretched towards him, 
her quivering hands half open, as though waiting 
to clasp his, her large eyes aflame, as if each had 
a separate life, whose only object was his love, her 
lips starting with the quick leaps of her heart. 

He glanced at her, then averted his eyes, inclined 
his head carelessly, and disappeared among the 
crowd. 

A choked ‘Oh, Captain Fitzpatrick !’ pursued 
him, but it was too faint and sobbing for him to hear. 

‘ My dear, hadn’t you better go home?’ said Dr 
Irving, with a heavy pitying look, pressing her 
hand a little. 

‘I don’t want to, she answered abstractedly, 
straining her eyes after the lithe figure gliding 
through the throng. 

* You see, you don’t know any one—and—hadn’t 
you better ?’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Jinny impatiently, and in a voice 
of despair : ‘leave me alone !’ 

So he ceased his entreaties, seeing too plainly 
that this frail vessel of hope would soon shatter 
itself against the rocks of inevitableness, and be at 
rest. 

And Jinny thought that was not her last throw, 
after all—she had one more left. One more: to 
get near him without his perceiving it, and speak 
to him before he could turn away. She would 
wait and be very patient, but she would speak that 
night ; for, who knew? they might never meet 
again—she might die, or he go far away. She got 
away from Dr Irving (he was not hard to elude), 
and wandered about ; but Fitzpatrick seemed to 
have disappeared. She was beginning to feel sick 
and hopeless with her weary search, when the gay 
familiar tones fell on her ear. She was in a passage 
leading to the supper-room, and his voice came 
from thence: to where that voice, calling her fond 
names no longer, could yet speak, she went blindly, 
unconscious that the old doctor followed her. 

The room was empty of all but two when she 
stood in the doorway, and looked in: two, and 
who were they? A young lady, fair and pretty, 
and coquettish, beautifully dressed in pale blue 
satin and blush roses, with pearls round her white 
throat and in her ears, and dazzling golden hair 
dressed high, with showers of ringlets falling from 
it: a young lady in whose face wretched, awkward, 
foolish Jinny saw not only beauty, but wit, and 

* earnestness, and love, who was smiling a soft com- 
placent smile, and glancing up with a look half 
impertinent, half fond at her companion—who was 
evidently her lover. 

Her companion—her lover? No, Jinny’s— 
Jinny’s by a thousand tender words, tender glances, 
tender thoughts, by those two passionate kisses in 
the dim sweetness of the July dawn, by all he had 
taught her which she could never unlearn, by the 
life which had no being save in his love, now. 

And her captain, tender and true, was leaning 
lovingly over this new girl, saying soft things in 
her ear, with a look of such utter satisfaction, joy, 

and rest as he had never worn yet; and now, 


taking a slender lovely hand, and kissing it wor. 
shippingly, and now—it could not be !—holding her 
in his arms to his heart. 

Jinny felt very tired ; she thought she could hear 
her own heart moaning inly, because it was so lonely 
and so cold; her hapless eyes seemed strained 
wide open by cruel fingers ; her lips got white, her 
knees wavered, her chest and her throat burned 
like fire. But she could not look nor move away, 
till, suddenly, Fitzpatrick’s eyes met hers. Fresh 
from his recent triumph, beaming and tender, yet 
so familiar, she could not endure to see it. She 
threw up her arms with a stifled cry of agony, and 
staggered towards him. Then she thought some- 
thing within her snapped and crashed ; a strange 
sense of quietness, a numbness of death chilled 
the fiery pain, her strained eyelids relaxed, and 
she turned away, and came back waveringly to 
Dr Irving. She did not care to look any longer, 
nor to hear what those two said. She knew it was 
all over with her; she did not care for anything, 
since God let such cruel things as this be, except 
to be quiet, and away from all the people ; to go 
back, and lie down in the dark. 

‘IT am so cold. The light hurts my eyes, she 
said ; and he, in silence, gave her his arm, and 
took her home. He was very sorry; but what 
could he do? Perhaps, after all, the worst was 
over, since she was so quiet, She could not come 
to much harm now, 

She bid him ‘ Good-night, and went up to her 
room very quietly ; undressed in a dazed mechani- 
cal way, and lay down. Even then she did not 
cry, or moan, or toss about. She lay open-eyed, 
without stirring a finger, staring into the darkness, 
So the maid found her when, as the morning sun- 
light streamed into the room, she came in full of 
questions about the ball, which Jinny did not hear 
nor answer at all, except when the woman men- 
tioned Fitzpatrick’s name. Then she stirred, and 
made a little sound of tired impatience, and turned 
away from the light. 

She could not be ee to eat, nor get up, 
nor even sit up in bed. She shook her head when 
a book was offered her; she heeded the servant's 
indignation no more than the wind whistling out- 
side ; her aunt’s message made no difference to her. 

At last, Wilkins, the maid, got frightened, and 
sent for Dr Irving. He came, felt the poor child’s 
|, looked at her tongue, asked whether she 

ad ‘any pain anywhere’—to which she shook 
her head—and then stood drearily staring at her. 
‘She’s low,’ he said. ‘ Wants tonics and cheering ; 
but there’s nothing to lie in bed for.—Will you 
get up, Miss Jinny ?’ 

She shook her head again, with a look of aversion. 

‘Why not—eh? Nothing ails you, you foolish 
little girl, does it ? 

Then Jinny looked up with a dim scornful 
smile, and spoke at last: ‘I think my heart is 
broken, said she. ‘ And, please, I want nothing.’ 

Irving shrugged his hoitun, and went out. 
There was nothing to be done; Jinny could not 
well be dragged out of bed, or have food forced 
down her throat. Some soup and wine were, how- 
ever, given her in the course of the day, but with 
no rousing effect. She did not speak, nor cry, nor 
give trouble ; nothing seemed to pain her except 
the sunshine, from which she turned wearily away. 
Her aunt had been bedridden for years, and es, 
could not realise Jinny’s strange state. 
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So Jinny lay unvisited one day—two, three, five, 
seven, ten days. Then the doctor came again, 
looked very serious; and staid a long while, 
trying to rouse her. He talked of the ball, of 
Fitzpatrick—praised, blamed, reviled him; but 
eyen that once dear and powerful name was power- 
Jess now—her lips never quivered, her fixed eyes 
never moved. 

He had her lifted out of bed, and supported 
(she was too weak to stand) to the window. She 
only shuddered a little, and seemed impatient to 
be disturbed. And Irving said, if she shewed no 
signs of mending, another doctor must be called in. 

In a week she had not mended, she was worse ; 
and the physician summoned to her gave the 
astounding news that she never would mend—news 
which chilled awfully those who had done their 
duty by her with indifference and almost with 
contempt. 

‘Miss Jinny’ would never get well—to tease 
and trouble with her many wants, her awkward 
performance of the little tasks that fell to her 
share, her long foolish dreamings, any more. She 
was beyond all that—beyond the long watch and 
the vain waiting ; for ever beyond improvement 
and deterioration alike. 

Wilkins, the maid, when she had cried over the 
sad truth, sobbed out a confession that she did not 
think the poor child ‘fit to go’ Of late, Wilkins 
said—oh, all last year—she had seemed to give over 
saying her prayers and reading her Bible: she had 
not seemed to listen or care when she, Wilkins, 
read it to her. The two doctors had not much to 
do with this, but they were sorry and disturbed. 
They did not guess what little messenger, soulless 
and dumb, was doing God’s work with poor Jinny’s 
wandering soul. 

As she lay there, dimly wandering through 
the past year, one bitter thought, momently more 
intense, grew in her mind, that no one could ever 
love her—not her aunt, not Wilkins, not her 
dear captain, not even He who took up and com- 
forted the forsaken—that therefore she was lost 
for ever—while with this strangely mingled the. 
remembrance of her lover's last kiss. ‘No one 
cares for me!’ she moaned. A low soft cry 
answered her, something tender and warm touched 
her cheek. That cry, that touch, went to her very 
soul, though it was only the cat, whose kitten had 
died, and who was mourning it in her way. ‘O 
Kitty, Kitty!’ she cried, ‘do you love me after 
all?’ And then the tears came forth, and ran 
down her cheeks, and she wept for many hours. 

Wilkins need not have troubled herself about 
her state of mind; the cat was the best mission- 
ary to poor Jinny, who had been a little heathen 
in all save the forms of religion till now; and 
then she was very near death, and so saw things 
with wonderful clearness and truth, though she 
had no words to speak of them. 

Her one great fault had brought a far greater 
anguish, and was bringing fast upon her the peace 
the world could not give. She was very sorry 
for all she had done wrong, and prayed humbly 
for pardon for her idol worship—prayed that no 
punishment might come on the idol’s head for her 
own silly weakness. Finally, almost at the last, 
when she had kissed the cat’s head, and had said: 
‘Pussy, I hope you will have another little one 
to comfort you,’ and it had been taken out of the 
i Toom, she asked whether she might send a message 


to Captain Fitzpatrick. ‘Tell him I wasn’t A 
and 1 don’t mind now. And give him my dear 
love—tell him, if he will come, I should like to 
give it him myself. You know,’ she said to the 
old doctor, taking his hand with a weak smile, ‘ 1’m 
not like Kitty—no other can comfort me for him.’ 

And Dr Irving, seeing her calmness, and with 
a certain stern wish that Fitzpatrick should behold 
his own work, went and did her bidding. 

It was a startling thing to be snatched suddenly 
from the sunny-scented boudoir, where his lady- 
love sat singing bright little French songs to him; 
to stand beside the death-bed of another, loving 
and true, whom he had done to death through her 
too tender trust—stand in the still, darkened room, 
with no sound save her last laboured breathings, 
alone with his victim. Though, as he followed 
the doctor through the familiar gate, this thought 
troubled him, the remembrance of Jinny’s blind 
adoration rendered it less terrible. She would 
either adore him still, he believed, or else reproach 
and rave at him in a way that should do much 
to justify his desertion. Yet his light step was 
sober, as it paused at her door, his bright eyes 
wavering and troubled, for Fitzpatrick’s heart and 
conscience were not dead. 

‘Jinny,’ said Irving, ‘ will you see him now?’ 

‘Is he come?’ said Jinny. ‘O please,’ 

Fitzpatrick entered gently, prepared to comfort, 
soothe, feign his old love, if need be; for she 
might die happier if so deceived. But the instant 
his gaze fell upon the bed, his hopes, his visions 
of keeping still the old superior position vanished. 
Jinny was grown a woman, was his first thought, 
and almost beautiful—could not love him humbly 
now, as she used to do, nor trouble him with over- 
praise. She was white, and thin, and plainly dying ; 
her mouth was drawn, and wore a sweet smile 
of conquered pain ; her big eyes looked bigger than 
ever, and had a steady peaceful shining, an almost 
divine radiance that brightened all her face. The 
very faint movements of her hands had a strange 
significance and dignity—Jinny would never more 
be rude or shy—awkward, silly, hoydenish, little 
foolish Jinny would never more believe and be 
betrayed, trust and be forsaken, cry, or trouble, or 
wait and weary, again. That was all over. It was 
Fitzpatrick now who had no words, who was awed, 
almost frightened, who needed her sweet welcom- 
ing gesture before he could venture to approach, 
Once his slave—a queen was more approachable ; 
once his toy—now almost an angel of God ; once 
praying pardon so piteously for small errors or 
none—now, why her very love, if love it was that 
made her summon him, seemed only the far-off 
pity and pardon of a glorified saint. He hesitated, 
a dark red flush covered his face, his eyes fell as 
he came near her, he dared not even ask if she for- 
gave, but broke down and sobbed at the first word. 

‘Oh, don’t cry like that,’ said Jinny, stroking his 
hand with both hers very tenderly. ‘Never mind ; 
you are sorry—you did not know what you were 
doing, did you, dear? It was my fault ; I wrote 
I couldn't live without you, and I am dying, you 
see. But indeed, I don’t care. I am quite, quite 
happy.’ sit dite 
‘Oh, by Jove!’ cried Fitzpatrick, the tears 
running down his cheeks now. ‘Sorry? I should 
think so! You make me feel what a scoundrel 
I’ve been. 1’d sooner you shot me than be so 
sweet, and, and talk in this way.’ 
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‘But I must, Jinny murmured in her weak 
voice. ‘I couldn’t be cross the last, last time.’ 
Then she pointed to a chair by the bedside ; and 
Fitzpatrick sat down silently, humbled, repentant, 
self-hating, as he had never in the course of his 
easy life been before. 

inny spoke again presently, with a little sigh: 
‘You are going to be married, aren’t you, to 
that young lady in pink and blue ?” 

+ Yes, I believe so,’ answered Fitzpatrick, hanging 


his head; he had almost added, in the depth of 


his remorse, ‘ not unless you like it.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Jinny, sighing again, ‘I hope you 
will be happy; but, my dear captain, you won't 
| make any one else think you love them, and then 
leave them, will you?’ 

‘Never again,’ answered Fitzpatrick nnder his 
breath ; ‘I shall never forget this, nor you.’ 

Poor Jinny, she was past blushing; but she 
| smiled a little, and her dim eyes brightened in the 
| old fond foolish way at his words. 

Then she sank into silence, and lay quiet, holding 
his hand, and looking dreamily at the fading sun- 
| set red beyond the window—an early sunset, like 
| her own. Fitzpatrick rebelled against it : he could 
| not bear to see her lying there with a weak smile 
| of patient fondness flickering across her lips, or a 
sharp gasp and quiver of pain shaking her slight 
| frame. 

‘Jinny,’ he asked hopelessly, ‘won’t you get 
| well?) What’s the matter with you ?’ 

She did not tell him, as she told the doctor, that 
| her heart was broken, nor that it was so, as she 
| told herself, by his desertion—she was meek and 
| childishly tender now, as she had always been. 
‘No, dear,’ she said faintly ; ‘1’m going to die, 
‘O Jinny,’ he muttered in a wild way, ‘if you 
' could live I’d be different to vou, I swear I would,’ 
‘No; you love some one else, my dear captain, 
| and you must be good to her. I know—I know I 
| wasn’t fit to be your wife. But everything is right 
now.’ 

It was getting very dark, and a strange trembling 
awe crept over gay Captain Fitzpatrick’s soul as he 
sat alone with his innocent victim, her frail fingers 
clinging round his hand, her failing breath on his 
bowed face. 

She was going to die, and for his sake. Her 
hand was getting very cold m his this minute, 
but she murmured something faintly. 

He bent his head to hear the question. 

‘Isn’t there a new moon ?’ 

* Yes,’ 

‘You ought to wish, oughtn’t you? I remember 
I did; but Christ’s will is better than our wish, 
isn’t it? Dear, I feel so weak ; so—so’ 

*17ll call the doctor. O Jinny!’ 

‘No; don’t call any one; I only want you. 
Don’t go: I’m not afraid. Only say “ Our Father” 
to me.’ 

He tried, but the first word choked him utterly, 
and Jinny began to whisper it herself. She soon 
ceased, and Jay quite still for a while. Then, 
suddenly, she sat up, and groped in the dark. 

‘Where are you?’ she panted. ‘I’m afraid’ 

‘I’m here, quite close,’ cried Fitzpatrick in 
terror. But she was thinking of him no longer, 
and he quailed. In the dark, he heard her nestle 
into the pillow, murmuring something that sounded 
like: ‘So, so tired—all alone—so glad to rest ;’ 


was dead, and felt a strangely bitter pang that she 
had not said ‘ Good-bye.’ 

But little Jinny was faithful in death as in life, 
Her weak hand felt over his face, and tried 
tenderly to wipe away his tears. Her voice, which 
now he strained his ear to catch, though once he 
had listened to it so heedlessly, murmured in g 
fond, pitying sigh: ‘ Don’t mind; don’t ery, love. 
Please God, comfort and bless my * 

And before Fitzpatrick could credit and under. 
stand that this prayer was for him, Jinny herself 
was comforted, and lying in arms that could never 
grow cold or false, or let her go, as his had done. 

He kissed her quiet hand timidly before he went | 
away, and could hardly believe it would never 
stroke his cheek, or try to detain him as it used | 
to do, any more. 

He felt unwontedly heavy and sober as he left 
the mournful house, as though he had left there a | 
bit of the world’s brightness. 


Soon, there was a little white cross in the chureh- | 
yard under the old willows—the willow no one | 
could taunt her with wearing now—and a simple | 
inscription : 


Jixxy. Aged 16 years and 10 months. 


‘He shall gather the lambs with His arm, and bear them in 
His bosom.’ 

Old Dr Irving, standing long after by that little 

- ; ; 
grave, muttered to himself sadly: * Whom the | 
gods love, die young ;’ for though the first year | 
there was a bunch of lilies and snowdrops upon it, 
the second it was forgotten. 


GOOD WISHES. 


I xsow but that your face is fair, 

So fair, it well might task my wit 
To write the sweetness smiling there 

In utterance meet and music fit ; 
Your heart, I have no share in it ; 

Your home, I am a stranger there ; 
Yet think not that I care no whit 

For one so gentle and so fair ; 
Cold were the heart that wished you less 
Than smiling days and happiness. 


Youth fills your girlish path with flowers ; 
May Age with blossoms strew your way ; 
Love gilds, I guess, your present hours ; 
May he for ever with you stay ; 
Young sorrows lightiy fleet away ; 
Your tears are yet but April showers ; 
May Age’s griefs no longer stay, 
Nor darklier cloud your evening hours. 
Dear daughter, friend and girl and wife, 
May Love home with you all your life. 


What more a pen can wish you here 
Of good, may it to you be given— 
\A quiet mind, a faith sincere, 
That makes this earth a lowlier heaven ; 
And when your age shall sigh for heaven, 
And find this life no longer dear, 
May hope alone to you be given, 
And death for you have not a fear ; 
An angel here, your exile past, 
Smiling, regain your home at last. 
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and heave a long, satisfied sigh. He thought she 
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